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Introduction 

An overlcx)ked issue in multicultural 
education involves how financial education 
processes, or how one acquires, manages, 
and develops their financial resources, af- 
fect different cultural groups. That is, 
whether educational processes provide 
equal opportunities for those of different 
groups to understand and follow sound fi- 
nancial practices. 

In general, economic statistics depict 
i ncreasi ng i ncome di spar i ty among U .S. ci ti - 
zens (U.S. Department of Commerce Cen- 
sus Bureau, 2002e). Wealth accumulation 
i s general I y understood as the abi I i ty to re- 
tain one's i ncome. T heoreti cal I y, th i s occu rs 
through prudent spend! ng and savi ngs prac- 
tices, but it also occurs through the receipt 
or inheritance of financial resources from 
benefactors. The possession of wealth de- 
termines one's access to many resources, 
such as education, medical care, transpor- 
tation, technology, and information. As 
fewer people gain control over the nation's 
wealth, financial disparities persist, chal- 
lenging equal societal participation. 
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Likewise, as the proportion of popu- 
lations of color in the United States in- 
crease, the unequal distribution of eco- 
nomic status among people of different 
color becomes more readily apparent. 
Bowen, Lago, and F urry (1997) presented 
a statistical snapshot of income and 
wealth disparities between racial groups 
using 1992 data. These disparities oc- 
curred among all familial groups (general 
population, married households, and 
single parent households) examined. 

I n this article I commence an exami- 
nation of economic racial inequalities by 
updating Bowen, Lago, and Furry's (1997) 
presentation and putting it within his- 
torical and modern contexts. I then ref- 
erence literature documenting the his- 
torical context from which these circum- 
stances derive to explain differences in 
financial practices by people of different 
race. Finally, I will mention implications 
of the aforementioned analysis and sug- 
gest direction for future research and edu- 
cational practice. 

Census Patterns 

The following review of census data 
consi ders economi c patterns al ong I i nes of 
color and how these patterns may have 
changed in recent times. The statistics re- 
viewed are the same as presented by 
Bowen, Lago, and Furry (1997) in the fol- 


lowing areas: poverty levels, income lev- 
els, and wealth holdings. 

Before proceeding, the reader should 
note that, until the 1980s, thecensusdefi- 
ni ti on of FI i spani c i nvol ved any rad al group 
(including Asian American and Native 
American) that was not Caucasian or Af- 
rican American. Within this paper, the 
tables presented are unaltered from those 
ol der census categori es. Where the data did 
contain statistics for Asian Americans, 
that information is presented. 

PoVeir^ 

The statistics in Tables 1, 2, and 3 
present historical and racial patterns of 
families living below the poverty level. 
Those in Table 1 indicate that all racial 
groups experiencedecreasi ng percentages 
of members living below the officially de- 
fined poverty rate. FI owever, African Ameri- 
cans and Flispanics experience roughly 
twice the rates of Caucasians overall. 

I nterestingly, statistics in Table 2 ap- 
pear to indicate I ess disparity between mar- 
ried households with children, although 
married FI i spani c households experience 
much higher poverty rates than their Cau- 
casian and African American cohorts. It 
appears that some economic justification 
exists for maintaining married households. 

The statistics in Table 3 indicate that 
the poverty rates of women heads of house- 
holds are particularly alarming. Despite 
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declining trends, double-digit poverty rates 
exist for all households of this category, 
regard I ess of rad al i denti ty. Af r i can A meri - 
can and Hispanic female heads of house- 
holds experience nearly twice the poverty 
rates of Caucasian cohorts. The existence 
of economic challenges for single women 
who are bringing upchildren isclearlyevi- 
dent through these data. 

Poverty Data Summary 

I n summary, poverty rates have im- 
proved overall. However, a disproportion- 
ate amount of poverty still occurs among 
African American and Hispanic groups. 
African Americans and Hispanics experi- 
encehigher poverty rates than Caucasians 
in the three categories of households pre- 
sented above. While the disparities are 
much less for households involving mar- 
ried couples, the percentage of married 
Hispanics in poverty is nearly three times 
that of Caucasians. 


Pleejiao l<>coine 

(PlecisureeJ im Cunremt'TJoUxxirs) 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 contain statistical 
data relating median incomes. The family 
groups are the same as in Tables 1, 2, and 
3 above. The source web-pages for Tables 
4, 5, and 6, break out Asians separately 
from the other groups. The statistics in 
Table 4 indicate that Asian households 
earned more than other ethnic groups for 
the years that data were col I ected. Despite 
gains, African American and Hispanic 
households lag behind the incomes of Asian 
Americans and Caucasians. 

Table 5 illustrates similar patterns 
associated with married households. Com- 
pari ng TabI e 4 to TabI e 5, i t i s i mportant 
to note that i ncome for Af ri can Amer i cans 
ismuch morein married households than 
in wholegroups, whilea weaker relation- 
ship occurs in other groups. The economic 
benefit for married households appears to 
be greater for African Americans than for 
other ethnic groups. 

The same general i ncome pattern in- 
dicated by the statistics in Tables 4 and 5 


is evident for incomes of women heads of 
households. Female-headed households of 
Caucasians and Asians have higher me- 
dian i ncomes than thei r Afr i can Ameri can 
and Hispanic cohorts. 

It is important to note in the statis- 
tics for Table 6 that the incomes for all 
ethni c grou ps have decreased as mu I ti pi es 
of the poverty i ncome I evel . B etween 1980 
and 2000, median income for African 
American females heads of households 
declined from 2.28 to 1.51 times the pov- 
erty rate. Hispanic women's income also 
deci i ned at a si mi I ar rate from 2. 16 to 1. 52 
times the poverty rate. During the same 
period, the income for Caucasian females 
declined only from 2.33 to 2.11 times the 
poverty rate. 

Asian households command higher 
incomes compared with other ethnic 
groups. African Americans and Hispanics 
lag behind Caucasians, although married 
househol ds appear to have more economi c 
strength, especiallyfor African Americans. 


I cJate I 

ttLstoric PoVeir^ ^cxtes ^ 

UJko(je Gvoup>s 


Year 

All 

% 

Caucasian % 

African American 

% 

Hispanic 

% 

2000 

73,778 

8.70 

61,330 7.10 

8,731 

19.30 

35,403 

19.20 

1990 

66,322 

10.70 

56,803 8.10 

lAll 

29.30 

30,772 

25.00 

1980 

60,309 

10.30 

52,710 8.00 

6,317 

28.90 

29,943 

23.20 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, 9/30/02f 

1 oJoCje JL 








Historic PoVcr^ 1^ lciet\ti^ 
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Year 

All 

% 

Caucasian % 

African American 

% 

Hispanic 

% 

2000 

27,121 

6.00 

23,047 5.80 

2,343 

6.70 

3,857 

16.80 

1990 

25,410 

7.80 

22,289 7.10 

2,104 

14.30 

2,405 

20.80 

1980 

25,671 

7.70 

22,793 6.80 

2,154 

15.50 

NA 

NA 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, 9/30/02f 

TobCc 3 
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Year 

All 

% 

Caucasian % 

African American 

% 

Hispanic 

% 

2000 

8,813 

32.00 

5,579 28.60 

2,873 

41.00 

1,391 

42.90 

1990 

7,707 

44.50 

4,786 37.90 

2,698 

56.10 

536 

58.20 

1980 

6,299 

42.90 

3,995 35.90 

2,171 

56.00 

NA 

NA 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, 9/30/02f 
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In instances, incomes aredecreasingmul- 
tiplesof the poverty rates, posing particu- 
lar threats for single women households, 
especially those who are African Ameri- 
can or Hispanic. 

Net Worth 

The statistics in Tables 7, 8, and 9 
depi ct the hi stor i c di stri buti on of net worth 
in families by race and Table 10 presents 
the historic median net worth. The most 
recent census data i nvol vi ng net worth was 
for the year 1995, with net worth data only 
available through the census bureau's 
website for 1995, 1993, and 1991. Only 
1988 and 1984 data were available 
through offline sources. (U. S. Department 
Commerce Census Bureau; 1986, 1990). 
T 0 present consi stent ti me i nterval s, TabI es 
7, 8, and 9 display net worth differences 
over four years, from 1984 through 1988 
and from 1991 through 1995. 

CoiiXCasioiA Wet 

Between 1984 and 1988, the percent- 


age of Caucasians families with a finan- 
cial net worth over $100,000 increased from 
about 23.40% to 29.20%. From 1991 to 
1995, this percentage deci i ned somewhat 
from 31.30% to about 30.30%. During these 
same periods, the percentages having a fi- 
nancial net worth of less than $5,000 in- 
creased slightly from 22.40% to 22.60% 
during the period from 1984 tol988, and 
dropped somewhat from 23.40% to 21.30% 
between 1991 and 1995. 

ft^rican /lincricam Wet Uoirtk 

Between 1984-1988, the percentage of 
African American families with a finan- 
cial net worth of over $100,000 increased 
from 3.90% to 5.20%. F rom 1991 to 1995, 
this percentage declined somewhat from 
7.40% to about 6.30%. During these same 
periods, the percentages having net worth 
of less than $5,000 declined slightly from 
54.40% to 51.90% during the period from 
1984 tol988, and dropped somewhat from 
48.80% to 46.40% during 1991 to 1995. 


tf-ts^cuttc Wet Idoirtk 

Between 1984 and 1988, the percent- 
age of Hispanic families with a financial 
net worth over $100,000 increased from 
about 8.20% to 11.70% percent. F rom 1991 
to 1995, this percentage declined some- 
what from 12. 80% to about 11.5%. During 
these same periods, the percentages hav- 
ing net worth of I ess than $5,000 decreased 
si i ghtly from 50.20% to 48.60% duri ng the 
period from 1984 to 1988, and dropped 
somewhat from 47.00% to 46.10% during 
1991-1995. 

We<: U)o\rti\, SuMMcunj 

T abl es 7, 8, and 9 depi ct data that sug- 
gest di spari ti es persi st i n the di stri buti ons 
of net worth within each racial category. 
Table 10 presents this data as a more di- 
rect comparison. Unequal distribution of 
wealth among racial groups, while im- 
proved over the last few decades, contin- 
ues to be apparent. The percentage of Cau- 
casi ans havi ng a fi nanci al net worth of over 


Table 4- 

tflstoirijc P\e.ckuxn l*»coMes ^ 

rdkolfi &\roix^s 


Year 

Poverty 

All 

Caucasians 

African Americans 

Hispanic 

Asian Americans 

2000 

$17,463 

$52,148 

$54,509 

$34,616 

$35,403 

$60,158 

1990 

$13,254 

$46,429 

$48,480 

$28,135 

$30,772 

$55,482 

1980 

$8,351 

$42,776 

$44,569 

$25,788 

$29,943 

NA 

Source: U.S. 

Department of Commerce Census Bureau 8/22/02, 8/22/02a, 9/30/02, 9/30/02a, 9/30/02b, 9/30/02c, 9/30/02d, 9/30/02g 

Table 5 
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Year 

Poverty 

All 

Caucasians 

African Americans 

Hispanic 

Asian Americans 

2000 

$17,463 

$60,748 

$61,473 

$52,071 

$41,550 

$66,209 

1990 

$13,254 

$52,394 

$52,967 

$44,368 

$36,767 

$60,736 

1980 

$8,351 

$47,086 

$47,818 

$37,832 

$35,325 

NA 

Source: U.S. 

Department of Commerce Census Bureau 8/22/02, 8/22/02a, 9/30/02, 9/30/02a, 9/30/02b, 9/30/02c, 9/30/02d, 9/30/02g 


Table 6 

tHstbiTLC Pletlux*) l«)coMes ^ 

f'e^n\oht ttousekol^s, *\o otKeir Spouse, wLtK ckil^ireKi /8 


Year 

Poverty 

All 

Caucasian 

African American 

Hispanic 

Asian American 

2000 

$13,874 

$25,716 

$29,217 

$20,894 

$21,037 

$33,480 

1990 

$10,530 

$16,932 

$25,646 

$15,924 

$15,647 

$29,665 

1980 

$6,635 

$10,408 

$24,230 

$15,108 

$14,306 

NA 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce Census Bureau 8/22/02, 8/22/02a, 9/30/02, 9/30/02a, 9/30/02b, 9/30/02c, 9/30/02d, 9/30/02g 
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$100,000 is five times that of African 
Ameri cans havi ng a f i nanci al net worth of 
over $100,000 and percentage of Hispan- 
ics having a financial net worth of over 
$100,000 is two times the percentage of 
Af ri can Ameri cans. H i spani cs and Af ri can 
Americans are more than twice as likely 
as Caucasians to be have a financial net 
worth less than $5,000. 

Table 11 shows that African Ameri- 
cans and Hispanics have demonstrated 
tremendous gains in their financial net 
worth accumulation. However, in general, 
each median financial net worth is approxi- 
mately 14.00% that of Caucasians. 

l«lteiTj»ireta.tio»s o.f PoVeir^ 

Federal government poverty interpre- 
tations in the U.S. are understated. The 
government-defined poverty level for a 
family of four is approximately $17,463 
(U.S. Census Bureau, 2000). National Pub- 
lic Radio (N PR) the Kaiser Family Foun- 
dation and Harvard University's Kennedy 
School of Government (2001) conducted a 
survey where respondents considered a 
family of four having an annual income as 
high as $25,000 as poor. Clements, 
J ohnson, Michelich, and Olinsky (1999) 
found that many Ohio bankruptcy filers 
had less than $30,000 annual income. 
Given the unequal financial circumstances 
among racial groups, it appears that the 

African American and Hispanic popula- 
tions suffer the most from government un- 
derstatement of poverty levels. 

Clearly our population exhibits cul- 
tural inequality of financial ownership. As 
the federal government may understate 
poverty levels, those populations with 
higher percentages of impoverished mem- 
bers do not receive the support required 
for economi c su rvi val . 

Historical Contexts 

Theculturai mosaic image of United 
States populations involves many cultures 
experiencing interacting economic histo- 
ries. It is possible that the economic mo- 

Table T 






tboixsekole) Wet UJoirtk 






PeirceKitiLges CoJACcxsuaJi EcLMiiLes 






Year $0and $1- $5,000- 

$10,000- 

$25,000- $50,000- 

$100,000 

$250,000- 

$500,0004- 

Less $4,999 $9,999 

$24,999 

$49,999 $99,999 

$249,999 

$499,999 


1995 8.80 12.50 6.00 

11.30 

11.70 16.30 

19.70 

7.10 

3.50 

1991 10.20 13.20 6.30 

11.00 

12.30 15.70 

19.50 

7.90 

3.90 

1988 8.70 13.90 5.90 

11.50 

13.10 17.70 

19.30 

6.70 

3.20 

1984 8.40 14.00 6.30 

12.20 

15.00 20.70 

16.90 

4.40 

2.10 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, 1986, 

1990, 12/13/OOa, 4/9/Ola 
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Year $0and $1- $5,000- 

$10,000- 

$25,000- $50,000- 

$100,000- 

$250,000- 

$500,0004- 

Less $4,999 $9,999 

$24,999 

$49,999 $99,999 

$249,999 

$499,999 


1995 21.70 24.70 6.80 

13.90 

12.60 14.00 

5.50 

0.60 

0.20 

1991 28.80 20.00 8.10 

12.80 

11.00 11.80 

5.90 

1.20 

0.30 

1988 29.10 22.80 8.10 

11.60 

12.90 10.30 

4.40 

0.70 

0.10 

1984 30.50 23.90 6.80 

14.00 

11.70 9.30 

3.30 

0.50 

0.10 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, 1986, 

1990, 12/13/OOa, 4/9/Ola 
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Year $0 and $1- $5,000- 

$10,000- 

$25,000- $50,000- 

$100,000- 

$250,000- 

$500,000 4- 

Less $4,999 $9,999 

$24,999 

$49,999 $99,999 

$249,999 

$499,999 


1995 17.80 28.30 9.00 

12.90 

9.90 10.70 

8.60 

2.40 

0.50 

1991 22.60 24.40 8.50 

11.20 

10.60 10.10 

8.90 

3.00 

0.90 

1988 23.80 24.80 6.50 

11.20 

10.70 11.30 

9.30 

1.90 

0.50 

1984 23.90 26.30 7.60 

11.40 

9.50 13.10 

5.10 

2.10 

1.00 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, 1986, 

1990, 12/13/OOa, 4/9/Ola 
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tives associated with these histories have 
prompted a sense of racial bias manifested 
in our modern societal processes. By un- 
derstanding our historical societal eco- 
nomic patterns, it may be possible to ad- 
dress the national patterns of cultural eco- 
nomic disparities. 

The historical experience of African 
Americans (the only population brought 
involuntarily to the United States 
[Ladson-Billings, 2000]) provided the foun- 
dations for economic disadvantage. The 
economic motives for enslavement of Afri- 
cans and their transportation to colonial 
North America are weii documented. 

Anderson's (1988) research of histori- 
cai documents described the northern in- 


dustrial leaders and southern plantation 
owners' economic motives for suppressing 
African American educational processes. 
As part of this process, Anderson (1988) 
noted that, during the Great Depression, 
African Americans lost employment in cit- 
i es to create empi oyment opportuni ti es for 
Caucasians who were laid off higher pay- 
ing work. Through the 1930's, economic 
motives for cultural bias were evident. 

Similar patterns continue into the 
present. Waiker (2000) and Morris and 
Morris (2000) described characteristics of 
valued segregated schools in the south 
through the 1960's and the systemic eco- 
nomic processes that impaired their edu- 
cational efforts and prompted their de- 


mise. Oakes (1992) made a case illustrat- 
ing the economic motives associated with 
racial tracking in schoois. Alesina, Baqir, 
and Easterly (1999) developed a statisti- 
cal model demonstrating relationships be- 
tween the racial differences in urban popu- 
lations and decreased spending for public 
resources, such as education. Orfieid (2001) 
provided great detail about the social and 
I egal processes prompt! ng resegregati on of 
urban environments and the adverse im- 
pact on educational processes for African 
American and Hispanic populations. Such 
unfortunate historical patterns of cultural 
oppression prompted limited access to the 
educational, legal, and financial resources 
necessary for economi c devel opment. 


Table 10 

CoMj»a.iCLSo*> o-f CoAicosuaxs, fl.[lrLca»\s, tKsj>cu>ucs 

PeirceKifixge UJLtKufi Gvou^ /Vet UJoirtk Ou)t\c\rs}r\i^ 


Year 

Less than $5,000 


More than $100,000 



Caucasians African Americans 

Hispanics 

Caucasians 

African Americans 

Hispanics 

1995 

20.30 

46.60 

46.10 

30.30 

6.30 

11.50 

1991 

23.40 

48.80 

47.00 

31.30 

7.40 

12.80 

1988 

22.60 

51.90 

48.60 

29.20 

5.20 

11.70 

1984 

22.40 

54.40 

50.20 

23.40 

3.90 

8.20 

Source: U.S. 

Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, 1995, 1191, 

1988, 1984 



TixioLe II 
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Year 


Caucasian 

African American 

Hispanic 


1995 


$49,030 

$7,073 


$7,255 


1991(in 1993 Dollars) 

$47,075 

$4,844 


$5,557 


1988 


$43,279 

$4,169 


$5,524 


1984 


$39,135 

$739 


$1,178 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, 1986, 1990, 12/13/00, 4/9/01 
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Peircej»tlJia.(.']DL-|^eire*>ccs betijee«i Soclo.(. cIasscs 



Poverty 

Middle Class 

Wealthy 

Possessions 

People 

Things 

Unique Objects 

Money Purpose 

Used, Spent 

Managed 

Conserved, 1 nvested 

Social Emphasis 

Social Inclusion 
of people liked 

Seif-governance and 
self-sufficiency 

Social exclusion 

Education 

Appreciated in abstract 

Important for social gain 
and wealth 

T radition to make social connections 

Familia! Orientation 

Matriarchai 

Patriarchal 

Financial 

Driving Force 

Survival, relationships, 
entertainment 

Work and achievement 

Financial, political, 
and social connections. 


Source: Payne, 1995, p. 91-92 
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Plooy Plaices P1o<«y 

Conley (2001) recognized the probable 
economic disparities prompted by domes- 
tic and generational circumstances. He 
observed that wealth affects family sta- 
bility and affects outcomes for family off- 
spring. His analysis of 1984 through 1989 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics data 
found, not only that African Americans 
were I ess I i kei y to i nheri t wealth than Cau- 
casian Americans, but also that African 
Americans obtained lower returns on their 
investments than Caucasian Americans. 
During the analyzed five-year period, Cau- 
casi ans were nearl y twi ce as I i kel y as Afri- 
can Americans to inherit money. Cauca- 
sians were also significantly more likely 
to receive inheritances than African Ameri- 
cans of similar characteristics. 

Conley's calculations determined that 
14.00% of the wealth gap between Cauca- 
sians and African Americans remained 
after controlling for socio economic and 
educationai factors, parent wealth, and 
inheritance, and five years of growth. Con- 
cisely, a strong potential for wealth differ- 
ences could occur over just five years. 

1 1 i s very possi bl ethat differi ng patterns 
of financial sodalization in children may ex- 
plain this knowledge gap. As different cul- 
tures experience different financial social- 
ization processes based on their economic 
drcumstances, they attain different results 
based on their practices. 

C ultures and Economic Patterns 

There i s evi dence to su pport the theory 
of different social patterns among economic 
cultures. Payne (1995) observed that popu- 
lations of poverty, moderation, and afflu- 
ence are associated with different ideas, 
habits, and perceptions. Table 12 presents 
an abbreviation of her perceived economic 
differences. 

Ftklix: Paitan\i ui Ecoi\or^ic Practices 

In the historical context of economic 
motivated racial bias, it is possibiethat 
parallels may have developed in how ra- 
cial and economic circumstances affected 
societal patterns. Such possibilities have 
been demonstrated in the context of re- 
cent Canadian Asian immigrants 
(J ohnson, 2003); the circumstances of con- 
texts in the U nited States need to be ex- 
amined as well. 

Bowen, Lago, and Furry's (1997) re- 
view of research into economic practices of 
low-income and minority populations la- 
mented the dearth of qual ity research con- 
cern! ng this topic. Much of the literature 


cited in their pubiication invoived disser- 
tations, conference papers, and articles 
lacking statistical rigor. 

Straight's (2001) analysis of Survey 
of Consumer Finance Data found clear dif- 
ferences in the financial structures of Cau- 
casian and African American househoids. 
Overal 1 , 56.00% of Caucasi ans' assets were 
contained in their primary residences, 
where a negligible percentage of African 
American assets were similarly invested. 

However, 54.00% African Americans' 
assets were invested total non-financial 
assets, other than their houses, combined. 
Percentages of debt to assets were higher 
for African Americans (20.43%) than Cau- 
casians (15.94%). These differences in as- 
set allocation existed in lower and upper 
income classes as well. In lower income 
families, 85.00% of Caucasian assets were 
invested in non-financial assets, while 
49.00% of African American famiiies as- 
sets were similarly invested. 

Low income Caucasians had a 1.37 
ratio of debt to assets, while low income 
African Americans had a ratio of 3.20%. 
Upper income Caucasi ans had higher per- 
centages of assets than African Americans 
invested in Individual Retirement Ac- 
counts (5.00% versus 0.00%), financial as- 
sets (33.00% versus 21.00%), and non-fi- 
nancial assets (59.00% versus 47.00%). 
Upper income African Americans had 
higher ratios of debt (.59 versus .33). 

fiAonciaL Prioritijes 

There is evidence tosu pport theexi st- 
ence of di fferent i nterpretati ons of the i m- 
portance of financial education topics 
based on culture. Varcoe et al. (2001) pro- 
vided information suggesting different stu- 
dent financial attitudes among a sample 
of teenagers from different social environ- 
ments. The researchers studied the atti- 
tudes of teens in southern Californiajuve- 
nilehall (or probation), migrant education 
programs, pregnant and parenting pro- 
grams, public high schoois, and youth 
groups 

Expressions about desired financial 
education topics varied. Teens in thejuve- 
nile hall and migration groups both ex- 
pressed strong interests about how to file 
tax returns. The researchers questioned if 
teenagers having these experiences may 
learn to conform to tax laws through fear 
of the law. Pregnant and parenting stu- 
dents and j uveni I e hal I students expressed 
strong interests in learning how to open 
and use savings accounts. They also ex- 
pressed a strong i nterest i n I earn! ng about 
marriage and money. These findings led 
the researchers to ponder if teenagers 


forced into adult situations discover the 
necessity for understanding financial facts. 

Public school and migrant students 
expressed strong i nterest i n savi ng for co! - 
lege, causing Varcoe et al. (2001) to com- 
ment that teens in school are most likely 
to attend college. Where students from 
youth groups largely did not want addi- 
tional information, the researchers asked 
if youth in families from more secure fi- 
nancial ci rcumstances have needs provided 
to them, and therefore are i n ci rcu mstances 
to use money as they wish. 

Varcoe et al . (2001) demonstrated that 
teenagers from different circumstances 
have different financial learning needs. 
Unless the existing educational processes 
provide for financial learning, students 
from disadvantaged conditions are left to 
thei r own devi ces to f i nd answers to thei r 
everyday financial challenges, and stu- 
dents in protected conditions have no ex- 
perience to prepare them for challenging 
financial decisions. 

Most recently Lucey (2002) conducted 
a survey and random sample of 27 Social 
Studies teachers from approximately one- 
third oftheschoolsin a southern city school 
district. The respondents agreed that only 
17 (54.83%) of the 31 items on the nation- 
al ly recognized] ump StartCoalition's Sur- 
vey of Financial Literacy (J umpstart Coa- 
lition, 1997, 2000, 2002) were interpret- 
able by students of different cultures in 
similar manners. The validity rates asso- 
ciated with the four subscales were as fol- 
lows: I ncome 5 of 7 items, 71.42%; Money 
Management 3 of 5 items, 60.00%; Spend- 
ing and Credit 5 of 11 items, 45.45%; and 
Savings and I nvestments 4 of 8, 50.00%. 

The two i ncome items prompt! ng di s- 
agreement i nvol ved tax rates and busi ness 
tax effects. The two money market items 
prompting disagreement involved inflation 
and health insurance coverage. The sav- 
ings and investment items prompting dis- 
agreement invoived col lege savings, growth 
investments, emergency funds, government 
protection, and inflation. The spending and 
credit items prompting disagreement in- 
volved fi nance charges, col lege loan costs, 
credit risks, credit reporting and benefits 
of debt. 

EstceiA oAii CoMiHUoijCatioiH 

The economic disparity between cul- 
tures represents a challenge of economic 
motivation associated with racial bias. 
Curriculum processes must positively up- 
hold the individual merits of all students 
regardless of ethnic and economic back- 
grounds. 

Lucey (2002) found correlations be- 
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tween fourth graders' responses to items 
applying financial concepts to students' 
self-report levels of esteem. Classroom 
processes should espouse student friendly 
atmospheres based on trust and mutual 
support by adopting student-centered ap- 
proachestolearningthat uphold the views 
of students from ail cultural backgrounds. 
The employment of processes that uphold 
the economi c worth of al I students may pi ay 
roles in bettering their financial practice. 

Educational practice should also pur- 
sue processes of ongoing community dia- 
logue. A challenge of financial learning in- 
vol ves the val u e j udgments associ ated with 
various economic practices. Pollack (2001) 
wrote about the necessity of establishing 
dialogues to better perceptions and expec- 
tations of students. To better identify eco- 
nomic learning needs within different cul- 
tures, our educational institutions must 
regu I ar I y i nterface wi th thei r commu ni ti es. 
Such processes could result in forums that 
address unique challenges and forge part- 
nerships that provide solutions to them. 

Directions for Research 

Research should consider comparisons 
of financial advice and practices experi- 
enced by different ethnic groups. Hogarth 
(2002) commented that anecdotal evidence 
exi sts for sal es of i mproper fi nanci al prod- 
ucts such as credit life insurance to many 
who lack financial expertise. As African 
Americans and Hispanics represent a dis- 
proportionate proportion of the lower eco- 
nomic community, they may suffer dispro- 
portionately from these practices. 

Additionally, research into the finan- 
cial socialization practices of Asian com- 
munities should also be pursued. The 
aforementioned evidenceof superior Asian 
economic conditions, compared to all other 
grou ps, suggests that much may be learned 
from how Asian cultures prompt financial 
socialization development. 

Conclusion 

The arguments that multicultural 
patterns of financial learning exist are in 
their infancy. Considering the different at- 
titudes of those from economic back- 
grounds, and the historical economic dis- 
advantages experienced by Hispanic and 
African American populations, I argued 
that financial education involves an edu- 
cational issue that involves economic and 
racial dimensions. While, the infamous 
problem of race is often discussed in rela- 
tion to educational and social inequities, 
additional research into financial develop- 
ment processes among all racial groups is 


necessary to provi de for mu I ti cu I tu ral I y ap- 
propriatefinancial learning. 

The unequal economic circumstances 
among racial populations in the United 
States are clear. These conditions derive 
from historical patterns of economic moti- 
vated racial bias that continues today. For 
all children to obtain equal opportunity for 
incomeand wealth development, educators 
must recognize that financial education 
represents a multicultural issue of eco- 
nomic and racial dimensions. Educators 
must address this critical issue if all are 
to attain full participation in society. 
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